JUNE'S GARDEN. 


By Marion Hill. 


Chapter I. 

THE PLAN. 

“ Leila, I wish you’d stop reading,” begged 
June, gloomily. 44 I have something very im¬ 
portant to tell you.” 

“ Um,” assented the absorbed reader, turning 
a page. 

44 Besides, it is too twilighty to read,” pur¬ 
sued June, relentlessly. “You ought to stop. 
Do you hear me ? ” 

44 Um-um,” murmured Leila, buried fathoms 
deep in the story. 

“ Reading is a fearful waste of time,” moral¬ 
ized June, who, having come to the end of her 
book, found that the minutes were hanging 
heavily — “a — a great waste; because, you 
see, things in books are never what they are in 
real life. I have felt it from my babyhood up. 
Even in my school-days I was tormented by 
the discrepancies. Take, now, that story of the 
boy who broke somebody’s window, and nobly 
went to pay for it with his one and only dollar. 
If you recollect, the owner of the smashed win¬ 
dow put the money back in the youth’s hand, 
and all but wept tears of joy over his honesty. 
Now, if / broke a window, I am sure I would 
not only lose my dollar, but would get roundly 
scolded for carelessness into the bargain. 
Don’t you think so ? ” 

Leila cooed again without raising her eyes, 
but June accepted the sound as an evidence 
of attention, and proceeded with her reminis¬ 
cences : “ Then the studious youth who wanted 
some books very badly and went out one frosty 
New Year’s morning to buy them, only to stum¬ 
ble across a destitute family, to whom the new 
and shining (as if that made it any more valu¬ 
able !) — to whom the new and shining money 
went as a matter of course. But did the child 
have to do without his books, as you or I would 
expect to do? Not a bit of it, my young 


friend. Lo and behold! his father, who in 
some marvelous manner became informed of 
the whole transaction, bought him a double 
quantity of books to reward him for his kind¬ 
ness of heart. Such tales are a perversion of 
Nature, who contends that you cannot have 
your cake and eat it. I have communed much 
with Nature, and I know her sentiments. 
These are her exact words : 4 You cannot keep 
your cake, Miss June Miller, and likewise eat 
it.’ ” 

There was a pause, during which some ashes 
fell into the grate. Leila turned another page, 
and June cast a rapt gaze ceilingward as she 
gathered material for her next words. 

44 Books are the root of all evil — they are a 
delusion and a snare. Have you noticed that 
no matter how ugly a heroine is to start with, 
she is always sure to blossom into a beauty be¬ 
fore you are done with her ? Why, if / were 
to live for a hundred years, do you think any 
combination on earth could transform me into a 
beauty ? ” 

44 1 do not / ” announced Leila, emphatically, 
roused at last to articulation. 

June laughed good-temperedly. She ac¬ 
cepted the fact of her plainness without letting 
it worry her. 

44 To hear you talk, one would think you were 
a monster of uncharitableness, when the truth 
is, you give away your clothes, and your books, 
and your time, and your — ” Leila went on. 

44 Not my money,” said June, dryly. 

44 Simply because you never have any money. 
But you would if you had.” 

44 4 Sister, my sweet sister,’ as Byron says, you 
have not grasped the gist of my remarks at all. 
What I am objecting to is the idea that we get 
paid right back for everything we do, when we 
don’t. And we ought not to, for it spoils every¬ 
thing. Why, if I deny myself something to 
have a little money for charities, and then some 
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one makes up that something to me, I feel as if 
I had been cheated out of half the fun.” 

“Oh, June!” said Leila, wincing. Often¬ 
times June’s direct expressions were a trial to 
her; so she sought to change the trend of 
thought by asking, “ What was the important 
thing you had to say ? ” 

44 Oh ! Ah! It is hard to start in the right 
place to make you see its importance as I see 
it,” confessed June. “But I ’ll do my best. 
We get enough to eat, don’t we, Leila ? ” 

“ Good gracious, June, what a question ! ” 

“ Answer, please,” was the remorseless re¬ 
sponse. 

“ Yes.” 

44 And we have clothes to cover us, even if 
they are of the fashion of years gone by.” 

44 Yes.” 

“ And we pay our bills — ” 

“ With trouble.” 

“ And we live in rather a nice street —” 

44 In a very nice street; too nice, for our 
house is the only shanty on the block.” 

44 But in spite of these enumerated blessings, 
has it never occurred to you that we are really 
very poor ? ” 

44 Have we not alxvays been poor?’’sighed 
Leila. 

44 Well, we have; but that is no reason why 
we should be content to remain so. And since 
poor father died, mother has had to work en¬ 
tirely too much for her strength. You and I 
are willing enough to work, Leila, but we cer¬ 
tainly are not successes at obtaining employ¬ 
ment. And yet it is clear that we must do 
something to help little mother along! ” 

44 We have talked this way so often, and it 
has never come to anything,” said Leila, truly 
enough. 

“ Well, one swallow does not make a sum¬ 
mer,” said June, soothingly; she had a way of 
extracting unusual meanings out of the pro¬ 
verbs she used. “ I have another plan — a 
grand one.” 

44 What is it ? ” 

44 To work in my garden for profit as well as 
for pleasure; to raise violets for florists, and 
roses, and chrysanthemums, as the season bids. 
Don’t you think the idea is glorious ? ” 

44 Y-y-yes,” was the halting answer. 
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44 Oh, you don’t, eh ? Well, for myself, I can 
see only one thing against it.” 

44 What is that ? ” 

44 The agony that my commercial proceedings 
will arouse in both our neighbors,” said June, 
with an irrepressible burst of laughter as she 
thought of the situation. 

“ And the haughtiest one on the block, the 
lame girl, sits where she will be able to watch 
you gardening. There will be no keeping out 
of her sight.” 

44 It may cheer her up to have something 
to look at,” suggested June. 44 At any rate, I 
cannot afford to be hindered by fear of what 
the neighbors may think of me. I am not go¬ 
ing to do anything wrong.” 

44 Are you really going to do all this that you 
have said ? ” asked Leila. 

44 Yes.” 

44 To ask money for your flowers that you love 
so, to work in your garden as at a business, to 
ask florists to buy from you ? Oh, J une, it is 
hard! ” 

“ Yes,” repeated June, rising, and putting her 
hands sturdily behind her. 

She looked like one making ready for a dire 
struggle. 

“Oh, why are we so poor? What wrong 
have we ever done ? ” cried Leila, breaking 
into tears. 

“What right have we ever done that we 
should be rich ? ” demanded J une, grimly, but 
smoothing her sister’s bent head with the ten- 
derest touches. 

44 Oh, June, how strong you are! You never 
cry.” 

44 Tears are not in my line,” said June, wink¬ 
ing back, as she spoke, a sympathetic fog. 44 1 
only cry when I have done everything else I 
can think of. And really, with so much to do 
in the world, there is mighty little time for 
weeping — that is, for me. As long as I can 
swing my arms, and take a deep breath, and 
get at something, I never despair. 4 Up and 
doing, little Christian,’ is my motto; though 
candor compels me to confess that I am not 
little, nor am I as good a Christian as I could 
wish, nor is my 4 doing ’ of any vast importance. 
Still, the motto is excellent. Now I come to 
think of it, can there be a nicer occupation 
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than being ‘ up ’ early in the morning, and 4 do¬ 
ing ’ in a sweet-smelling garden ? Answer, 4 lit¬ 
tle Christian.* ” 

“ So you have made up your mind ? ” 

“ Yes; and made my preparations, too.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ First, I asked mother if I might.” 

“ What does she think ? ” 

“ She deplores the necessity, but commends 
the courage of my undertaking,” said June, 
reveling in her romantic wording. 

“ Good; but you ’re not businesslike.” 


GARDEN. TNov. 

perching upon the arm of Leila’s chair, kissed 
her sister with a gay penitence. 

44 When are you going to begin your new 
business ? ” asked Leila, faintly cheered. 

“ As the sages tell us, there is no time like 
— to-morrow,” quoth June, triumphantly. 

Chapter II. 

“ MISS ARCTIC.” 

June and Leila and a small white kitten sat 
on the steps of the porch, and surveyed the 
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“ Well, maybe not. But people have their 
different ways, I suppose. As a worthy woman 
once remarked, 4 It takes all sorts of folks to 
make the world, and, thank fortun’, I ’m not 
one of them.* ” 

“June, dear ! ” 

44 What’s the matter now ? ” 

44 Can’t you be serious for a moment ? ” 

44 Well, when things come into a person’s 
head, what is that person to do?” and June, 


HER GARDEN. 

long neglected garden. The kitten was quite 
as interested as anybody, turning her coquettish 
little head from side to side with the thought¬ 
fulness of a professor. 

44 Why did we call this kitty 4 Misfit ’ ? ” 
asked Leila, after a silent reminiscence. 

44 Because her thick fur is a decided misfit for 
her thin bones, and because her largely active 
spirit is a misfit for her small body. Moreover, 
if she should be addicted to fits, the name 
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would be suitable; just as it would be if she 
missed having fits. Do you remember ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; you never forget things, do you ?” 

“ Oh, never! ” said June, derisively. 

There was another period of silence. Really, 
the garden was in a state of distress. 

" What are you going to do first ? ” asked 
Leila. 

“ Dig,” responded June, with Spartan brevity; 
and, jumping up, she ran down the steps, seized 
a spade, and flung herself into the occupation. 

The morning was one of California’s fairest— 
I did not tell you, did I, that the Millers lived 
in California? Well, they did; and in the gar¬ 
den city of Alameda — a broad and gracious 
town, where one can call himself in the city or 
the country, as the whim seizes him. Flowers 
grow with as little effort or care as the birds 
sing. No wonder that June felt sanguine. 

“ Now, according to the best literature,” she 
puffed, between the digs, “ my venture ought to 
attract the attention of an eccentric millionaire 
with an appreciation of earnest endeavor, who 
would buy my flowers at triple their value, as 
fast as I could raise them, so that eventually I 
would retire on a fortune sufficient to buy up 
all Europe; or, if the season for millionaires 
was dull, I might have to content myself with 
purchasing the United States. Or I might as 
well prepare myself for the worst, and make up 
my mind to earn no more than would buy us a 
homestead, and keep us in silk dresses for the 
rest of our natural lives.” 

“ What would your millionaire buy ? ” asked 
Leila, looking around at the dearth of blooms. 

“ What’s the matter with those hyacinths ? ” 
demanded June, loftily. 

“ Nothing. They are beautiful,” agreed 
Leila. " I did not notice them before.” 

“ / did. They are my whole stock in trade 
just at present. Just smell them! ” cried June, 
ecstatically. 

“ I believe that you like to work out here,” 
said her sister, skeptically. 

“ Glory in it. Don’t you ? ” 

“ I would rather be indoors reading,” said 
Leila, proceeding to vanish. 

Left to herself, June worked with a greater 
will than ever, drinking in the nectar of the 
morning’s freshness, and pouring out the ex- 
Vol XXIV.—4. 
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uberance of her heart either in song or in bits 
of advice to Misfit, who was embarrassingly 
persistent in her attentions. 

“ I suppose you think I could not get on 
without you ? ” exclaimed she reproachfully, as 
Misfit rolled rapturously over a slip just planted. 
Now the kitten ran about chasing a leaf, next 
sat down to watch it, and finally jumped a foot 
in the air in a nervous frenzy when the wind 
moved the leaf unexpectedly. 

“I declare, plants and kittens do give one 
the most charming thoughts! I have n’t en¬ 
joyed myself so much for months. And our 
high and mighty neighbors have n’t appealed 
to the police yet. Things are not so frigid as 
I expected. Positively, it is quite equatorial 
while I work here in the center of things; but 
what will happen if I spade myself down to 
either fence ? Something, surely; for there is 
* Miss Arctic ’ at her post, scowling over her 
crutches (poor thing!); and, as I live, there is 
old 4 Mrs. Antarctic ’ tottering round her garden.” 

While June invented these coldly-descriptive 
names, she worked steadily on, just as if the 
two curious neighbors were not watching her 
every movement. She soon forgot them again 
in the interest of her work. It was so delight¬ 
ful to dig up great mounds of rich-smelling 
earth! So absorbing to plant out the tiny 
pansy seedlings! So fascinating to cut chrysan¬ 
themum slips and trim the rose-bushes! Mis¬ 
fit, too, seemed so wildly grateful for the un¬ 
usual companionship. Not a hole could June 
dig that Misfit did not deem it dug expressly 
that she might descend into it and chase her 
tail in those confined quarters. 

“Won’t you please go away! You bother 
me so! ” wailed June piteously at last; and to 
her horror she heard a freezing voice reply: 

“ I quite fail to see how my presence can 
bother you! ” 

June had insensibly “ spaded ” herself near to 
the domain of Miss Arctic; and that offended 
young person, fancying herself addressed, was 
preparing to limp indoors, when June, sitting 
down in the grass in her great despair, ex¬ 
plained : 

“ I was talking to my cat! ” 

At this precise moment, too, Misfit hurled 
herself upon a newly planted pink slip, and, 
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dragging it bodily out of the ground, wrapped 
it in a warm embrace, and rolled from side to 
side with it. 

“ Do you wonder ? ” implored June. 

“ No,” replied the lame girl, smiling faintly, 
and looking as if she would like to linger and 
talk. In spite of the smile, a perpetual frown 
gloomed upon her face. 

“ I am so glad we are acquainted at last,” 
announced Miss Miller, taking it for granted 
that the ice was broken. “I have always 
wanted to know you.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because you are so pretty, for one thing,” 
replied truthful June. 

“ Me pretty ! Me! ” said the lame girl, flush¬ 
ing painfully, and glancing at her crutch. 

“Very pretty. Look at me, now; I am 
hopeless. But all the same, I adore pretty 
people and pretty things.” 

“ And would you adore me ? ” asked the girl, 
a trifle bitterly. 

“If you would let me, Miss Arc — oh, my! " 

“ What did you call me ? ” 

“ I don't know your name,” mumbled June. 

“ My name is Sarah Allison. Sarah. Beau¬ 
tiful, is n't it ? ” 

“ Don't you like it ? ” 

“ I detest it! ” 

“ Oh, dear! ” said her sympathetic listener. 
“ I think Sarah is a grand old name. Sarah 
means the princess. It 's so dignified. My 
name is June. No dignity about that.” 

“June? Because you were bom in June? ” 

“ Exactly. My sister was bom in November.” 

“ And her name is — ” 

“ Leila,” replied Leila's sister, laughing. 

“ I wish I had a sister,” said Sarah Allison. 

“ But you have the dearest brother! I have 
seen him.” 

“Dearest!” echoed the girl, with scorn. 

“ Gracious! What's the matter with him ? ” 
asked June, in consternation. 

“ He is rough. He teases. He is unfeeling. 
He runs about, while I can only hobble.” 

June jumped to her feet, with a look of dis¬ 
taste on her bright young face. Her voice, 
too, was very clear as she said: 

“It seems to me that you speak as if you 
would like him to be lame, too.” 


For answer the girl burst into tears, crying : 

“ Nobody loves me! Nobody knows how I 
suffer!” 

“ Ugh! weeping again! It's a wonder you 
have any weeps left! ” cried a scoffing voice. 

“ I suppose you are Roy Allison, though I 
can’t see you,” said June, looking around. 

“ A little higher,” said the same jeering voice; 
and June obediently lifted her eyes until she 
gazed right into two dancing blue orbs whose 
owner was perched in a tree near by. 

“Oh! ” said June, amicably, pleased at her 
penetration. 

“ You don’t say so ! ” twittered the boy. 

June laughed in friendly fashion. Being 
brotherless, her heart went out to boys. 

“ What a grand climber you are! ” she said. 
“Not a bit afraid.” 

Any one who is familiar with the mysterious 
ways of boys can guess the effect of these words 
upon the young gentleman. He gave no evi¬ 
dence of having heard, but nevertheless com¬ 
menced a series of difficult evolutions, springing 
from branch to branch, clinging to slender 
twigs by the skin of his teeth, as it were, and 
ending by sliding down a treacherously swaying 
limb, and landing almost at his sister's feet. 

“ Good! ” commented June, critically. But 
Sarah thought otherwise. 

“ Showing off! ” she sneered. 

The boy's handsome face flushed angrily, 
and he seemed about to make some rude re¬ 
joinder ; but, having caught June's anxious look, 
he thought better of it, and walked proudly away. 

“ I would like to be friends with that boy,” 
announced June, warmly. 

“ And not with me ? ” cried the lame girl, 
with jealous suffering. 

“ I am friends with you,” replied June, softly. 

“ He is always as you saw him — insolent 
and uncompanionable.” 

“ Just high animal spirits, I think,” said June, 
sagely. 

“He caused my lameness,” whispered Sarah. 

“ How ? ” 

“ I '11 tell you some time,” promised Sarah, 
walking into the house in obedience to a bell. 

“ This bids fair to be a highly exciting ac¬ 
quaintance,” confided June to the kitten ; and 
both entered again upon their labors. 


(To be continued.') 
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